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male or " female education " and shall find it capable of adapta- 
tion to the needs of individuals whether men or women. Not 
all women require the same education. Some may be satisfied 
with a "Bible story " (told by a man, of course), but there are 
others who would grow very restive under the infliction. 

In the discussion of teachers of the eighteenth century, Rollin 
and Kant receive attention calculated to arouse unusual interest. 
In this connection also Rousseau and Pestalozzi are presented in 
about the usual light, but neither in the chapter upon the eight- 
eenth, nor in that upon the nineteenth century, do we find any 
special mention made of Froebel, Fichte, or Herbart. This seems 
to us a very grave omission, as the students of to-day ought to 
realize something of the importance of these names in connec- 
tion with pedagogy. 

Among the educators of the nineteenth century, also a few 
Americans might fill no unimportant place. At this moment we 
think of " Father Pierce," Horace Mann, David P. Page, E. A. 
Sheldon, as men well worthy the attention of students. 

Of Professor Williams's book as a whole we are disposed to give 
a favorable judgment, although it is a matter for regret that its 
scope is so limited as to render it little more than an inventory of 
the subjects of which it treats. In the presentation of the "char- 
acteristics ' ' of the several centuries since the Renaissance, Pro- 
fessor Williams has made a commendable attempt to present a 
connected view of contemporary education in different countries, 
but unfortunately he has not presented a philosophical view of 
the development of education and of systems of pedagogy. As 
a matter of fact both England and America are woefully poor in 
any systematized history of education whatever, and this latest 
work must be heartily welcomed as an effort to aid in the supply 
of the general need, and as an indication perhaps of a larger 
work in the near future. A philosophical history of education in 
a way similar to Cousin's "History of Modern Education" is 
greatly to be desired. 

Margaret K. Smith. 

Oswego State Normal School. 

Formation of the Union, 1 750-1 829. By Professor A. B. Hart. 
Epochs of American History Series. I,ongmans, Green, and 
Co., 2d ed. 1893. pp. xx, 278. 

The second volume of the " Epochs of American History," is 
written by Professor Hart who edits the series. The book is a 
compact little volume, well suited for ready reference. The need 
of such a series must have been felt by every reader for whose use 
the larger histories are inaccessible and the shorter ones inadequate. 
It has been the aim of this series to direct attention to causes 
rather than to events ; to the spirit rather than to the bare facts of 
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our history. While stress is laid upon certain epochs, the series, 
nevertheless, presents a continuous history of the American people. 

Professor Hart has endeavored to take up the thread of history 
where the previous volume of the series left it, tracing the devel- 
opment of national life from 1750, when the movement toward 
union was beginning dimly to be felt, through the Federal period, 
to the time when the vote of the masses raised Andrew Jackson to 
the presidency. The volume thus covers one of the critical periods 
of American history. It would be too much to expect that an 
exhaustive treatment of this period, crowded as it is with events 
of the deepest significance, could be given within the limits of 
this volume. No one, doubtless, realized this more deeply than 
the author himself. Nevertheless, there are points where the 
treatment will fail to satisfy the careful reader; and in such 
places, it should be said, the author is clearly not at his best. 

To be more specific, let us take the chapter entitled ' 'Causes of 
the Revolution. ' ' While there is no lack of historical data in the 
form of events and incidents, all of which testify to the painstak- 
ing work of the author among the sources, yet the reader will feel 
that the causes of the Revolution lay deeper. The writer fails to 
emphasize the fact that the Revolution was a social as well as a 
political movement ; that the real justification of the Revolution 
lay not in this or that grievance, but in the fact that the Ameri- 
cans had become so much more democratic that the public policy 
best adapted to Americans was unsuited to Englishmen. The 
chapter is not wanting in historical accuracy, but in breadth of 
view. 

On the other hand, the chapters describing the ' ' Federal Con- 
stitution" and the "Organization of the Government," though 
they cover a field already well worked by historians, are admir- 
able. Professor Hart writes with a vigor and assurance that show 
how completely he has mastered the data and caught the spirit of 
the time that produced the Federal Constitution. His style is 
not only clear and incisive, but exceedingly suggestive. A sin- 
gle quotation will justify this commendation : " Americans have 
become accustomed to look upon the Constitution as a kind of 
political resolution ; the members of the convention themselves 

felt no sense of strength or inspiration The Constitution 

represents the accumulated experience of the time ; its success is 
due to the wisdom of the members in selecting out of the mass of 

colonial and state institutions those which were enduring 

The Convention knew how to select institutions that would stand 
together ; it knew also how to reject what would have weakened 
the structure." 

Hardly as much can be said, however, of the remaining chap- 
ters. The author seems to lose his grasp of causes and gives 
undue emphasis to incidents. For this reason we fail to get a clear 
conception of the part which parties played in our political de- 
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velopmeiit. For example, the reason why the Federal party lost 
control of the government and why the Republican party super- 
seded it, is not adequately explained. To understand that revo- 
lution of political policy, we must keep in mind the fact that the 
work of the Federal party was accomplished. It was from the 
first a reactionary party ; and when the reaction had spent itself, 
previous tendencies — more strictly democratic tendencies— reas- 
serted themselves through the Republican party. This and that 
incident, no doubt, will help to explain why the change of party 
supremacy was hastened, but the student must look deeper for 
the underlying cause of this change. 

From this hasty review of Professor Hart's book, it will be 
seen that his work is unsatisfactory in those chapters in which he 
has failed to emphasize the inner significance of events. In such 
places the reader is likely to lose himself in a bewildering multi- 
plicity of events, that he will be unable to interpret. For this rea- 
son, it does not seem probable that the book will be widely 
adopted as a text-book. The advanced student of history will 
hardly confine himself to any one book, and the beginner will 
find the " Formation of the Union " rather tedious and deficient 
in narrative charm. 

The book will be most acceptable to general readers of his- 
tory, who cannot adopt the more thorough methods of the spe- 
cial student, and yet who are not satisfied with the many histories 
that too often sacrifice accuracy to rhetorical brilliancy. Many 
chapters will be welcomed by teachers who need to have at hand 
a careful and complete statement of historical events in a con- 
densed form. In this particular, Professor Hart has rendered a 
valuable service to teachers ot American history. 

M. A. Johnson. 

Lawrenceville School. 



An Introduction to Qualitative Chemical Analysis by the Inductive 
Method. By Dblos Faix, M.S. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn : 
New York, 1892. 

"This manual is designed to impart but little chemical truth 
directly. It aims rather to lead the student to gain that truth 
himself as nearly as possible at first hand and as a product of his 
own thinking." "If his initial lessons do not introduce him to 
the true scientific method, it is doubtful whether he will appreciate 
it fully when set before him further on in his course." 

These words of the author give the fundamental idea of the 
book, an idea which will meet with general approval but is too 
seldom made the basis of introductory text-books of chemistry. If 
an interest in research is to be aroused in the student and if he is 
to be so trained that later he will be able to carry on successfully 
independent investigation, then, as Professor Fall truly points 
out, he must be taught from the beginning to work understand- 



